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PREFACE 



This paper sunmarlzes a diverse body of literature on Achieve- 
ment Place — a community-based program for juveniles living In 
group home settings* The program's Teaching-Family treatment model 
Is described In some detail as a base for presenting findings about 
Its ability to change behaviors. Several successful attempts have 
been made to extend the treatment method to other settings, and pre- 
liminary data from follovmp studies are available. These are pre- 
sented as well. 

The articles and papers we have read were written for those 
Interested In the treatment methodology per se. The characteristics 
of the youths served, the types of offenses they may have committed, 
the criteria for selecting them for the program, and the practical 
details of dally living are not given In detail In all Instances. 
The Achievement Place Program model has been used as an alternative 
to Institutionalization for juveniles adjudicated delinquent. It 
has also been used for juveniles classified as dependent and ne- 
glected and even for children not classified for court purposes. 

For these and other reasons It Is not possible at the present 
time to arrive at conclusions about the role of the several Achieve- 
ment Place programs In their respective systems of juvenile justice. 
Additional research is needed. This report ends by pointing to some 
of the questions future research might pursue. 

To have said the above Is not to have criticized the literature 
on Achievement Place. Cumulatively, the literature is superior to 
any other pertaining to alternative programs. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 
has heightened interest in conununity-baaed programs that can be 
used as alternatives to juvenile justice processing or to incarce- 
ration in secure facilities.^ Such programs 

. . . attempt to provide an environment that will estab- 
lish the behavior necessary to bring the youths back into 
contact with the normal community resources available for 
developing academic, social, and vocational skills. Also, 
these programs aim at strengthening the natural family to 
the point that it will be able to reassume the family's 
goals and responsibility for the child. ^ 

Achievement Place provides one model for such programs — the 
Teaching-Family model. It was developed originally by Elery L. 
Phillips and others at the University of Kansas beginning in 1968"' 
and use of it has spread to other parts of the United States as 
well.^ The accomplishments of the Teaching-Family model have been 
demonstrated repeatedly: over a hundred descriptions or evaluations 
have been published. This report attempts to summarize that litera- 
ture and make it accessible to individuals and organizations inter- 
ested in program models suitable for community-based settings. 5 

The first section of this report provides a brief overview of 
Achievement Place and its Teaching-Family model together with a list 
of conclusions reached in a prior review. Then the details of the 
Teaching-Family model developed at Achievement Place are presented. 
A second section presents some of the findings reported by researchers 
who have examined the program, its results, and costs. 



ACHIEVEMENT PLACE* AN OVERVIEW 



Achievement Place has been described as a 

, , . community-based, family-style, behavior modification, 
group home treatment program for delinquent youths. . . 

The goals of Achievement Place are to teach the youths 
appropriate social skills such as manners and introductions, 
academic skills such as study and homework behavior, self- 
help skills such as meal preparation and personal hygiene, 
and pre-vocational skills that are thought to be necessary 
for them to be successful in the community. 

Some idea of What the youths admitted to Achievement Place are 
like can be obtained from a summary of selected characteristics re- 
ported for the first 41 boys entering the original progrf.m in Lawrence, 
Kans. Sixty-one percent of the youths were white; 29 r«rcent black. 
American Indian (7 percent) and Mexican American (2 percent) youths 
made up the remainder. Achievement test scores placed the youths 
an average of two grade levels behind their actual grade levels and 
over half (57 percent) of the youths had already failed one or more 
grade levels. Sixty-five percent of the youths were suspended from 
school at the time they were admitted to Achievement Place. All had 
been adjudicated in juvenile court, 52 percent involving felonies. 
Two-thirds of the youths lived in homes lacking one or both natural 
parents, and slightly more than half of the families were receiving 
some form of public assistance for income. 

The Teaching-Family model developed for Achievement Place teaches 
juveniles appropriate behaviors in a family-like setting. The staff 
focuses on behaviors that can be observed and recorded. Some be- 
haviors are viewed as useful to the juveniles in school, at home, and 
in the community more generally. Other behaviors are viewed as po- 
tentially not useful and even counterproductive in the sense that 
they do not provide the juvenile with what he wants in a ^ocially 
acceptable manner. The Teaching-Family model seeks to increase the 
frequencies of behaviors that are useful and to decrease the frequen- 
cies of those that are not. 

The model assumes that a delinquent youth has not learned the 
appropriate behaviors that will enable him to interact with others 
in a socially appropriate manner and therefore has What is called a 
"behavioral deficiency. "8 Achievement Place is designed to correct 
that behavioral deficiency by teaching juveniles behaviors that are 
socially appropriate. 
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When a youth enters Achievement place he meets the other 
youths in a program and is given a tour of the house. 
Then he is introduced to the point system that is used 
to help motivate the youths to learn new, appropriate 
behavior. Each youth uses a point card to record his 
behavior and the number of points he earns and loses. 
When a youth first enters the progrem his points are 
exchanged for privileges each day. After the youth 
learns the connection between earning points and earn- 
ing privileges this daily point-system is extended to a 
weekly-point system where he exchanges points for privi- 
leges only once a week. 

Eventually, the point system is faded out to a merit sys- 
tem where no points are given or taken away and all privi- 
leges are free. The merit system is the last system a 
youth must progress through before returning to his natural 
home. However, almost all youths are or the weekly point- 
system for most of their 9-12 month stay at Achievement 
Place. Because there are nearly unlimited opportunities 
to earn points most of the youths earn all of the privi- 
leges most of the time. 

The main emphasis of the program is on teaching the youths 
the appropriate behaviors they need to be succeft^sful par- 
ticipants in the community. We have found that a community- 
based group home that keeps the youths in daily contact 
with their community offers many opportunities to observe 
and modify deviant behaviors and to teach the youths al- 
ternative ways to deal with their parents, teachers, and 
friends. These behaviors are taught by the professional 
teaching parents who direct and operate the treatment pro- 
gram. The teaching parents live at Achievement Place with 
their "family" of six to eight delinquent youths and pro- 
vide them with 24-hour care and guidance. The teaching 
parents also work with the youths' parents and teachers 
to help solve problems that occur at home and ^it school. 9 

A recent report following up on youths who had completed the 
program listed the following tentative conclusions regarding the 
program's results. 

The Achievement Place group home model was acting as an 
alternative to institutionalization for the majority o£ 
the youths it served. 

The youths who took part in the Achievement place pro- 
grams were much less likely to be institutionalized within 
two years after treatment than were similar youths who 
were originally treated in the institutional program. 

During treatment in Achievement Place there was marked 
reduction in police and court contacts and an increase 
in school attendance. 

4 
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In the second year, after treatment, the Achievement Place 
youths had fewer police and court contacts than before 
treatment. However, equivalent aged youths who had been 
treated in an institution had a similar reduction. 

The Achievement place ycuths were more likely to continue 
in school after treatment than the youths who were treated 
in the institution. 

In addition, the preliminary data indicate that: 

The cost of treatment in Achievement Place was substantially 
less than the cost of treatment in the institution. 

The consumers (youths, parents, board of directors, school 
personnel, court personnel, social welfare personnel, and 
juvenile court personnel) were satisfied with the Achieve- 
ment Place program. 

The Achievement Place research program produced a training 
program which resulted in approximately 35 replications of 
the original program. 

These above conclusions were characterizd as tentative because 
of methodological reasons including use of small samples of yo^t;*;";^ 
Details will be provided later. in this report. We have presented the 
conclusions here so that the reader may have an overview of the pur- 
poses, activities, and outcomes of Achievement Place before beginning 
a fuller discussion of each. 



THE TEACHING-FAMILY MODEL 

The design and operation of the Teaching-Family model consists 
of three components: a multilevel token-economy system, « 
reinforcement system, and a self-government system. 12 Each component 
is described below, and we note here that at Achievement Place the 
three components are referred to collectively as the Motivation 
System. 

We take up the token economy system first: this is because much 
of the available literature about Achievement Place is devoted to 
studies evaluating its use and effects. The social reinforcement 
system is described second: researchers at Achievement Place have 
learned from experience that the interaction between youths and 
teaching parents is of critical importance for the success of the 
program. The self-government system is described last. 



THE TOKEN ECONOMY SYSTEM 



Token economies had received considerable attention before 
Achievement Place adopted one version for its program.^-' In a token 



system certain basic requirements must be met: a target behavior 
must be identified for intervention and a medium of exchange se- 
lected to serve as the token. Tickets, stars, poker chips, points 
on a tally sheet, plastic credit cards, computer cards, and currency 
created specifically for the program have been used as tokens. 
(Achievement Place uses points on a tally sheet.) Such tokens can 
be "cashed in" for special foods, cigarettes, drinks, privileges, 
money, cosmetics, transistor radios, or other items wanted by the 
youths in residence. The items for which tokens can be exchanged 
are referred to collectively as "privileges." 

The value of the tokens is enhanced if they can be used to buy 
things especially valued by the subject; if they cannot, the effec- 
tiveness of a token economy system will be limited. The effective- 
ness of a token system depends also upon clear specification of 
behaviors for which tokens are to be given or taken away, together 
with the token value of each act. It is essential that youths 
understand the token system's rules and procedures. Youths must 
know which behaviors will win or lose tokens, in this way a youth 
can learn to discriminate which behaviors are socially appropriate 
and which are not. The importance of the tokens themselves is that 
they provide feedback on specific behaviors more immediately than 
do the privileges or items they buy later. A youth knows which 
specific behavior earned the privileges he wanted and so begins to 
sense which behaviors are socially appropriate. 

A token economy is used to construct a social environment for 
a youth in which he will learn behaviors appropriate for successful 
social relationships. It is an environment in which behavior has 
planned consequences, usually of two kinds; consequences that in - 
crease a rate of behavior and consequences that decrease a rate of 
behavior. 

Typically, behaviors are increased by presenting points follow- 
ing desired behaviors and decreased by removing points following 
undesired behaviors. Giving and taking away points are equivalent 
to giving and taking away the privileges the points will buy. 

The systematic application of such methods to increase appro- 
priate behavior and decrease inappropriate behavior is often called 
behavioral treatment, behavior modification, or 'applied behavior 
analysis. m ^ token economy the tokens are the immediate conse- 
quences of behaviors. Later, they may be exchanged for privileges. 
Without tokens, privileges cannot be purchased. 

Token economies have great flexibility. They may focus on one 
behavior, just a few, or on many behaviors at the same time. The 
behaviors can be structured in sequences so that when youths learn 
certain behaviors they can move into a different stage where other 
behaviors become the focuses and the behaviors learned earlier are 
expected without payment. This is the case at Achievement Place. 
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THE POINT SYSTEM AT ACHIEVEMENT PLACE 

The token economy at Achievement Place is a complex structure 
working in relation to a great many behaviors at the same time. 
But the research evaluating it often can study only one or a few 
behaviors at a time and this can give a misleading impression to 
those Who do not-Tcnow all the literature about the program. To 
portray the program's complexity there follows a list of behaviors 
that might be being worked on simultaneously on a given day. It 
also gives the number of points that youths may gain or lose. 

At Achievement Place a youth begins the point system with the 
points tabulated and exchanged for privileges every few hours. He 
then moves to a level during which points are tabulated and exchanged 
only once in 24 hours. Next, the tabulation and exchange occur only 
once a week. Later, a youth may move from the point system to the 
Merit System where privileges are free. He remains responsible for 
the behaviors that previously earned or lost him points. Finally, 
a Homeward Bound System is used for youths Who are about to go 
home. ^5 

After the teaching parents compute the points earned (hourly, 
daily, or weekly) youths can exchange them for privileges they want. 
At Achievement Place the privileges usually are some variation of 
the following list. 

B asics . The "basic" privileges are sold as a package and 
include the use of tools, telephone, radio, recreation room, 
and the privilege of going outdoors. 

Snacks. The privilege to have snacks permits the youth to 
have t hem When they are available, usually after school and 
before bedtime. 

TV. This privilege permits the youth to watch television 
almost anytime. 

Home time . With this privilege the youth may go home and he 
may also attend extracurricular activities at school (e.g., 
sports events), go downtown, and visit friends. However, 
permission must be obtained from the teaching parents or 
natural parents before this privilege can be used. 

out of Satur day Work . There are certain days when the entire 
household engages in cleaning the house or other maintenance 
chores without earning points. This privilege allows the 
youth to avoid this task. 

Bonds. Bonds may be used to purchase clothes, gifts, and 
advancement to higher systems and to eventually return to 
his natural home. 
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CHART 1 

SanpU of Point Consequences 



Points 



SOCIAL 



Citizenship 

Pertlelpetlon in femlly conference (new boy) 
RHdIng (depending on ability) 
Special news (T.V.) 

Elected or candidate for school office 
Aggressiveness 

Fighting (second person objects) 

Hitting (second person- doesn't object) 

Teiiper (y«ning, slaming objects, stonplng, etc.) 

Teesing {nmt Cilllng, annoying gestures, etc. If 

second person objects) 
Teasing (If second person doesn't objKt) 
Noise and rowdlness 

Arguing (peers) Minor 

Major 

Arguing (adults) Minor 

Major 

Manners 

Interrupting 

Bragging (If It Is frequent) 

Moodiness (after first warning) 

Volunteering (when no one else does) 

Procrastination (after first warning) 

Odd facial expressions (after first warning) 

Obnoxious behavior 

Appropriate greeting behavior 

Conversation 

Poor graniar 
Excessive volume 

Dishonesty 
Lying 
Steal Ing 
Cheating 

Misuse of equipment or materials 
Carelessness with furniture 
Carelessness with equipment 
Wastefulness 

Cooperation 

Not having proper permission 

Disobeying (minor) 

Disobeying (major) 

Using an unearned privilege 

Not reporting a peer's rule violation 

Speaking after having been placed on silence 

Avoiding work 

Being Late 

Personal Appearance (Inappropriate) 

Poor hygiene (fingernails, hair, face, hands, 

body odor, breath) 
Clothing (wrinkled, soiled, torn, buttons missing) 
Socks (holes, no socks) 
Shoes (unpolished/mudd/} 



♦ 1 ,500 
♦10-100/pg. 

♦ 20/m1n. 

♦ 3,000 

•10,000 

- 1.000 
. 3,000 

- 2,000 

- 500 

- 3,000 

300 

♦ 3,000 

- 500 

- 5,000 



- 300 

- 1,000 

- 500 
♦ 500 

- 500 

- 500 

- 1,000 
♦500-1.000 



100 
300 



-10,000 
-20.000 
- 5.000 



1,000 
5,000 
1.000 



■ 1.000 

• 1.000 
■10,000 
•10,000 
. 5,000 

• 100/tlme 
- 1.000 

100/mln. 



-500-1 ,000 
- 1,000 
. 500 
•300-500 
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Chart 1, continued 



Behavior 



Points 



MAINTENANCE-POOO PREPARATION 

Setting table (pUce settings and table accessories) 

Petling potatoes and onions 

Petling carrots 

Dicing onions 

Dicing potatoes 

Making toast 

Toasting, buns 

Toasting rolls ^ _ . 

Opming cans or froxen packagts and putting contents in 

containers . 
Serving (Uktng food out of pans or skillets and putting 

them In sorving dishes on table) 

Preparing drinks 

Making/serving coffee 

Serving milk 

Making tea or Koolaid 

Arranging desserts 

Cutting and serving pie 
Cutting and serving cakt 
Dishing and serving ice cream 

Making green salad 

Mashing potatoes (Including boiling, mashlno. adding salt 
and pepper and putting in sarvlng dish) 

Preparing meat 

Cutting up meat for round stoak dinner 

Pounding meat 

Making hamburger patties 

Cooking meat 
Hamburger 
Cheeseburger 
Chicken 

Watching and serving -round steak dinner 
Pork chops ^ ^ 

Watching and stirring stews and stroganoff 
Making sandwiches (cold/hot) 

Making Jello 
Washing vegetables 

Groceries , , ^ , 

Going to store for groceries (only one boy) 
Carrying groceries into house 
Putting groceries away 

MAINTENANCE- INDOORS 

Vacuuming 

Living room (downstairs) 
Entry hall 
Hallway (upstairs) 
Living room (ucatairs) 
Office 



>100/place set 
>200 each 
^ SO each 
>500 each 
>400 each 
+ 25/slice 
+ 7S/bun 
* 75/ron 

♦100 each 

♦200/ item 



♦100-500 
♦ 25/glass 
+200/ pitcher 



♦ 50/sarv1ng 
+ SO/ serving 
+ 25/serv1ng 



♦500 each 



♦1.000 



♦1 ,500 

^ so/ounce 
♦ 50/patty 



100 each 
150 each 
150/plece 
25/min. 
ISO each 
25/min. 
♦100-200 

♦ 500/dlsh 

♦ SO each 



+ 10/min. 
+ 100/sack 
♦ 300/sack 



400 
200 
300 
3CC 
300 



Chart 1. continued 



Behavior 



Points 



Mopping floors (after sweep 1 no) 

Utility 
Kitchen 
Oining 



Uaxing floors 
Utility 
Kitehw 
Dining 

Taking off scuff marks 
Taking off old Max 

Ousting furniture 
Living 
Oining 
Office 
Baseboards 

Fixtures (lights/pictures) 
Window sills 
Bookshelves 

Sweeping (broom) 
Stairs 
Oining room 
Kitchen 
Utility room 
Front porch 
Basmnt 

Washing dishes 
BrHkfast 
Lunch 
Dinner 

Washing (miscellaneous} 
Doors 
Walls 

Hall (upstairs) 
Windows 
Window sins 
Stove 

Refrigerator (inside and out) 
Woodwork 

MAINTENANCE-OUTDOORS 

Shoveling snow off drive 

Shoveling snow off patio 

Shoveling snow off sidewalk 

Sweeping snow, dirt, or leaves off drive 

Sweeping snow, dirt, or leaves off patio 

Sweeping snow, dirt, or leaves off sidewalk 

Mowing grass 

Trimming bushes 

Trlfiwlng trees 

Policing yard 

Trash (bucket"5 gallons) 

Pulling weeds 
Cutting or hoeing weeds 
Raking 
Watering 

Leaving Items outside (carelessness) 
Winding hose 



♦ 500 

♦ 500 

♦ 500 



♦ 1,000 

♦ 1,000 

♦ 1,000 

♦ 500 

♦ 1.000 



♦ 300 

♦ 100 

♦ 300 

♦ 200/ room 
>25-100/each 

♦ 25 each 

♦ 50/ she If 



♦ 300 

♦ 300 

♦ 200 

♦ 200 

♦ 300 

♦ 1,000 



♦ 1,500 

♦ 1,500 

♦ 6,000 



♦ 
♦ 

♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 



100 each 
300/rooffl 

700 

200 each 
100 each 

200 
300 

300/ room 



♦ 3,500 

♦ 1,500 

♦ 500 
+ 1,000 

♦ 700 

♦ 300 
♦20,000/ lawn 

♦ 300/bush 

♦ 100/1" branch 

♦ 500/fun bucket 
+ SOO/full bucket 

♦ 100/sq.yd. 
+ 200/bushel 

♦ 25/sq.yd. 
- 1.000 

♦ 200/ hose 
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BEST P^?'' 

Chart 1, continued 



Bthavlor 



Points 



Citaning outdoor tools 
Shovtl (scrapi) 
Hot 
Spadts 

Oil and citan shears 

Hisust of srall tools 
Ml SUM of pQwar tools 

Garagt 

Front half of downstairs 
Back half of downstairs 
Upstairs 

Malt 

MAINTENANCE-AUTOMOBILE 

Washing (Individual job) 

Orying (individual Job) 

Uhttis (individual Job) 

Windows (individual Job) 

Insidt (individual Job) 

Complatt car Job (all of tha abovt) 

Additional wax 

Starting car 

RcflDval of let on windows 
Front 
Back 
Si das 



Clearing snow from car 



SCHOOL 



Lack of promptnass to and from school 

Destruction of property (carelessness, writing in books) 

Not returning library books on time 

7th hour (having to stay after school) 

Reading 

Tutoring 

Books lost (carelessness) 

Forgetting books or papers (carelessness) 

Reporting a peer's inappropriate school behavior 

Homework at home (small) 

Homework at home (large) 

Forgetting lunch money 

■'rouble calls from school 

losing report card (carelessness) 

Weekly grades (for a "C" student) 
A 
B 
C 
0 
F 

Weekly grades (for a "0-" student) 
A 
8 
C 
0 
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♦ 300 

♦ 300 

♦ 300 

♦ 300 

♦ 1 ,000 * cost 
•10,000 * cost 



♦ 4,000 
•»• 3,000 

* 3.000 



300 



+ 1.000 

♦ 500 
+ 200 
+ 500 

♦ 800 
+ 3,000 
+ 4,500 

0 



♦ 1,000 

♦ 600 

♦ 100/window 



300 



300/min. 

- 1,000 

- l,OCO/day 

- 1 ,000/ time 
+ 1-100/page 
+ 50/m1n. 

. 100/lOi value 
of book 

- 1,000 each 

♦ 1,000 each 

+ 500/asslgnment 

♦ 1, 500/asslgnment 

- 2,000 each 
-10,000 each 

- 1,000 



♦10,000 
♦ 5,000 

0 

-10.000 
-20,000 



+15,000 
+10,000 
+ 5,000 
0 

-20.000 



ERIC 



Chart 1, contlmitd 



BtlMvlor 



PQinu 



UMMy grades (for an "F" stud«it) 

B 

C 
0 
F 

N1na wttks gridas 



B 

C 
0 
F 



Daily gridts 

Satisfactory 
Unsatisfactory 

Dally papar gridts (for "C" studant} 

A/B 
C 

Major tast gradas (fOr "C" studant) 

A 
B 

C 
0 
F 



♦15,000 
♦IS.OOO 
♦10,000 

* 9,000 

• 1,000 



♦10,0M/M«tk of tha 
9 watks 

0 

0 

0 

•15,000/Mtak of tha 
9 watks 



♦ 1,000 
- 5,000 



♦ 1,000 

♦ 500 



♦10,000 

♦ 5,000 

♦ 1,000 
-10,000 
-20,000 



Sourct: E.L. Phillips, E.A. Phillips, O.L. Fixstn, and M.M. Wolf, 
Tht Taachlnq Family Handbook. LaMrenea, Kansas: Bureau of 
Child Rasaarch, university of Kansas, 1972. Pages 94-100. 
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Specials. The teaching parents and youths can negotiate 
prices for special privileges. 

The prices of privileges purchased with points are given in 
Chart 2, for the weekly system. 

CHART 2 

privileges That Can Be Earned With Points On 
The Weekly Point System 

price in Points 

privileges (Weekly System) 



Basics 
snacks 
TV 

Hometime 

Out of Saturday's Work 
Allowance $1 (1) 
Allowance $2 (2) 
Bonds 
Specials 

source: E.L. Phillips, E.A. Phillips, D.L. Fixsen, and M.M. Wolf, 
The Teaching Family Handbook , (Lawrence, Kansas: Bureau 
of Child Research, university of Kansas, 1972). Page 59. 



5,000 
3,000 
3,000 
6,000 
6,000 
3,000 
6,000 
1,500 

Negotiated 
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Throughout a youth's stay at Achievement Place one privilege 
he may purahase is hometime; he may go home Friday evening and re- 
turn Sunday evening. The parents are given a "homenote" that tells 
them whom to contact in case of trouble; describes restrictions, 
if any, to be placed on a youth; asks them to answer a list of 
questions about the youth's behaviors; and requests that they keep 
a record of when the youth left the house and where he went. The 
homenote includes forms for the parents to use in reporting back 
to the teaching parents. 

In order to remain on the Merit System at Achievement Place the 
youth's parents must rate his behavior, overall, as "excellent" or 

very good." The successful youth spends increasingly greater 
amounts of time at home. After the youth has left Achievement Place 
to live at home the parents and youth meet weekly with the teaching 
parents. After a few weeks, they are cut back to every other week, 
then to once a month until 6 months have passed. Thereafter scheduled 
meetings cease t meetings occur only if there is a problem. 



THE SOfTIAL-REINPORCEMENT SYSTEM 

Underlying the token economy point system, and used simulta- 
neously with it, is the social-reinforcement system. The teaching 
parents provide praise, attention, affection, criticism, encourage- 
ment, and support I this is the social-reinforcement system, it has 
been described in thisc^ayt 

In addition to occasibnally giving or taking away points 
the teaching parents must continually provide social rein- 
forcement to the youths. The teaching parents must give 
compliments; they must present criticism in a non-aversive, 
non-emotional, non-punitive way, they must constantly in- 
teract with the youths by instructing, demonstrating, and 
helping the youths practice appropriate skills; and] they 
must develop genuine affectionate behavior toward each of 
the youths. All of these aspects must be present to havo 
a succssful progreun*^' 

A central feature of social reinforcement is a formally developed 
instructional technique referred to as the teaching interaction . 

There are 10 components to the teaching interaction: 

1. Expression of affection. 

2. Praise of work already accomplished. 

3. Description of inappropriate behavior. 

4. Description of the appropriate behavior (demonstration 
when necessary) . 

5. Stating the rationale for the appropriate behavior. 

6. Description of the immediate rewards for appropriate 
behavior. 
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7. Request for acknowledgment that the youth understands 
what is expected. 

8. Practice of the appropriate behavior, 

9. Feedback during practice. 
10 . Reward . 

These are described with examples in the Teaching F amily Handbook. ^-Q 
Teaching parents are urged to adopt these techniques to their own 
personal style of expressing affection towards their residents. 

The researchers at Achievement Place have stressed the importance 
of the social reinforcement system. They have found that when the 
point system is used without the teaching interaction behavior the 
program often becomes suppressive. The points and fines come to be 
used only .to suppress inappropriate behavior rather than as a moti- 
vation system to teach new skills that can be used to solve inter- 
personal problems and to obtain goals. A suppressive point system 
can be avoided by using the teaching interaction to teach these new 
skills. 15 

The teaching parents are carefully trained to use the social- 
reinforcement system and it is operating continuously throughout a 
youth's stay in the program. By plan it remains in effect at 
Achievement Place after the point system has been withdrawn, through 
homenotes, talks with parents, and other activities in the youths 
communities. Achievement Place tries to transfer the practice of 
providing social reinforcements to the youth's natural home, school, 
and larger community. Presumably, those social reinforcements are 
What maintain youths' appropriate behaviors after they leave Achieve- 
ment Place. By then the youths are behaving in such ways that it Is 
natural for parents, peers, and others to provide that praise, en- 
couragement, attention, criticism, and affection." 



THE SELF-GOVERNMENT SYSTEM 

At Achievement Place youths participate in decisions about the 
program's rules and what happens when rules are broken:^" , f t ^ 
the self-government system. Youths are elected one at a time Jf^P 
the teaching parents monitor the behavior of other youths. In this 
role they are called managers. A youth, as manager, is given re- 
sponsibility for monitoring and checking specific behavj-ora of other 
youths and for adding or taking away up to 700 points for appropriate 
or inappropriate behaviors. The manager is elected by a majority of 
his peers for one day (or sometimes for a week) and he himself can 
gain or lose points depending on his performance of the managerial 
duties. (The teaching parents decide this.) A majority of the 
youths or the teaching parents alone can recall the manager. 

Dissatisfaction with a manager or his decisions may also be 
taken to the Family Conference — a second aspect of the self- 
government component. The Family Conference is held at a time. 



often at dinner, when moat members can be present. Youths present 
their complaints about point losses, decide on house rules and vote 
on sanctions for peers' behaviors. This provides an opportunity 
for the teaching parents to engage the youths in discussions about 
the reasons for rules and point penalties for violations. The 
manager's performance also is evaluated at the Family Conference 
and point losses or gains for him are decided at this time. 

During any discussion of consequences or after any Family 
Conference decisions the teaching parents should discuss 
the decision in terms of its fairness , the effectiveness 
of the program in changing behavior, the happiness of the 
youths, the concern of the teaching parents and the other 
youths, the pleasantness of the program, and helping the 
youths to become better people. 21 — 

.... youths learn to cooperate to reach some agreed upon 
goal, they learn how to elect and change their leaders, 
they learn how to be good (fair, just) leaders, they 
learn how to develop rules and to live under the rules 
they develop, they learn the degrees of importance of the 
various rules and become skilled in assigning appropriate 
consequences for violations of the rules, and tihey become 
skilled observers of their own behavior and of the behavior 
of others. 22 



THE TEACHING PARENTS 

The teaching parents are the only professional staff employees 
of Achievement Place. They operate the point system in all its 
variations, plan and provide social reinforcement for each youth, 
and establish and regulate the self-government. They also meet 
with each youth's parents on a regular basis and work as needed 
with juvenile court personnel, teachers at their youths' schools, 
and representatives of other community agencies. 

The teaching parents are teachers of a broad curriculum 
of social, academic, self-help, pre-vocational , and family 
living behaviors. Their classroom is the group home, the 
school, the natural home, and the community. 23 

An extensive training program prepares teaching parents in five 
stages. It begins with a 5-day workshop (50 to 60 hours) on all as- 
pects of the Teaching-Family model; operating a motivation system; 
starting and guiding a self-government system; teaching youths 
appropriate behaviors; working with parents, teachers, the group 
home|s Board of Directors, and representatives of other social 
service agencies; and maintaining good public relations. A "field 
education experience" lasting 3 months follows. The trainee is 
employed by the Board of Directors of a group home and is responsible 
for all aspects of the program. At the end the trainee is evaluated. 
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Trainees then participate in another workshop ^^^^^J^ one week, 
during which they are expected to improve those performances that 
have been rated is unsatisfactory. The trainee goes through two 
more field education experiences. Each is evaluated, the trainee 
being given detailed feedback and advice on strengthening his or 
her program. One year after entering training each trainee is 
evaSd again and, if ratings are satisfactory, the trainee is 
certified as a professional teaching-parent. Jf not, the trainee 
is encouraged th participate in another 3-month field experience 
and evaluation. 

. . . certification as a teaching parent depends upon 
successful completion of each component of the education 
program and successful operation of a Teaching-Family 
group home"a8 measured by the first annual evaluation. 

Each year a couple must be recertified bx meeting specific cj-iteria 
during an annual recertif ication evaluation. Trainees who qualify 
may complete a master's degree after certification. 

Thus, the training program looks essentially like this: 

1. First workshop — approximately 1 week. 

2. Practicum — 3 months followed by an evaluation. 

3. Second workshop — approximately 1 week. 

4. practicum — 3 months followed by an evaluation. 

5. Practicum — 3 months followed by an evaluation. 

6. certification — approximately 1 year after entry 

7. Annual recertif ication 

8. possible continuation in the Master's Degree program. 

The training is substantial. Certification requires considerable 
skill in use of the Teaching-Family model procedures. 
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FINDINGS 



The first section of this report described the framework and 
methods of the Teaching- Family Model used at Achievement Place. 
This section reports some of the findings of research evaluating 
that model, selecting from a larger number of studies. first 
explains the evaluative research strategy used in most of the studies. 
It then reports their findings in two general areas: ^he direct 
effects of treatment and longer range outcomes. The section concludes 
with a sunmary of what information we have obtained on the costs ot 
beginning and operating Achievement Place. 

EVALUATIVE RESEARCH STRATEGY 

One of the more interesting aspects of the Achievement Place 
literature is the precision which its authors have achieved. The 
behaviors treated are defined carefully so that independent observers 
can agree when they happen. The interventions are described in clear 
detail so that others can repeat them, if they wish.^^ 

The design of the experimental research — or "quasi-experimental" 
research as some have called it - used to evaluate treatment at 
Achievement Place is not usually the classical model of research in 
Shich Experimental groups are compared with cojt'oj g'?"P«-^^ In- 
stead, the evidence submitted from which to infer the fact of change 
in behavior is a comparison of rates of behavior of 
youth during specified periods of time — rates for the same youth 
fcr periods when treatment is being given or withheld. 

Psychologists call the research strategy that has been used 
most often to evaluate treatment at Achievement Place an ABAB reversal 
design. 27 The letters ABAB are not abbreviations for words: they 
designate time periods during the experiment. During A-periods of 
the experiments no treatment is being provided but the youth's be- 
havior is being observed and recorded systematically. ^D"""?. ^-P^"°^^ 
treatment is being provided and observations and records of them are 
being taken as well. Thus, ABAB describes a research design that 
initially observes and records a behavior to establish the rate at 
which it occurs (A). Treatment then begins, and changes in that 
Sehavior rate are recorded (B). Then, treatment stops (this is the 
reversal); observations and the recording of them continue to make 
it possible to see if the behavior returns to the rata at which it 
had been initially (A). If so, the evidence supports an inference 
that the treatment had caused the changed behavior during the P»^^o^^ 
B-period, and not something else (e.g., the youth wanted the Psycholo- 
gist to like him, etc.). Then, treatment begins again (B) to demon- 
strate that the change of behavior occurs again with reinstitution of 
treatment. 
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For example, suppose Achievement Place wanted to find out how 
to reduce the arguments a youth had been having with other residents. 
A measure of such arguments (after clearly defining what is to be 

^f^'^i^^^r^i^ That initial measure is 

called a "baseline" and allows precise sunmary of the first A-period 
in terms of a rate of occurrence. Then a point penalty is instituted: 
the youth loses 500 points each time he argues. The observation and 
recording of the behavior continues during this, the first B-period. 
In order to demonstrate that the intervention (the point- loss pro- 
cedure) is responsible for the observed change in rate of arguments, 
the use of point penalties is suspended (the second A-period), and 
the youth's rate of arguments continues to be observed and recorded. 
In the final treatment period — the second B-period — the point 
penalties are reinstated and the observations still recorded; 

J?® treatment is successful, and the observations plotted, 
they might look liJte those in Figure 1. As may be seen, arguments 
had been high (6-8) during baseline (A), decreased rapidly during 
treatment through point-penalties (B), and almost returned to the 
initial level during the second A-period. The rate again decreased 
during subsequent treatment (B). Thus, the data can be interpreted 
as supporting a belief that the intervention, and not something else, 
caused the changes. 28 The treatment then can be applied to a number 
ot other youths to demonstrate its more general applicability. 



EFFECTS OF TREATMENT 

The type of research design just reviewed has been used to 
question whether the Teaching-Family Motivation System model at 
Achievement Place has modified target behaviors of youths while they 
are in residence at Achievement Place. Among the behaviors that have 
been changed or created while youths are in residence include: 
correcting speech articulation errors, 29 improving behavior in 
public school, 30 acquiring vocational and self-care skills, 31 inter- 
acting appropriately with police officers, 32 and negotiating con- 
flicts with parents. 33 other studies report success in training for 
housekeeping, self-maintenance behaviors, social skills, voca: ional 
behavior, attitudes, self-concepts, emotional behavior, conver- 
sational skills, and school performance. 34 The research studies are 
numerous, and the types of behaviors taught with the Teaching-Family 
model are extensive and complex. 

Answers to three other questions about the effects of treatment 
have been pursued as well. The questions are: 

1. Can treatment that changed behaviors at Achievement 
Place maintain that change in other settings, (such 
as the youth's home or school?) 

2. When treatment has changed behavior in one setting does 
the changed behavior endure in similar settings? 
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Figure 1 



The Effects of a Point-Loss Procedure on the Rate of Arguments 
in an ABAB Reversal Design: A Hypothetical Example 




NUMBER OF DAYS 
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3. When treatment has changed behavior in one setting, does 
the changed behavior endure in dissimilar settings?35 

«.,^oi.f" the studies reported here — organized according to the 
question they address — nearly all the juveniles studied were 
living at Achievement Place. This means that the Motivation System 
with all its component parts was in effect and can be thought of as 
a constant factor for youths in residence. Some of the studies in- 
volved yet other treatment procedures that were similar though not 
Identical to those in use at Achievement Place. We simply note 
here that in the sunmaries to follow, the "treatment" in question 

"'JX- J ^^"^y «»ay not) be applied in 

addition to that ongoing at the group home. We will return to a 
general discussion of these matters in the conclusion of the report. 

On the first question, one study reported on the extension of 
a point system to one boy's school. 36 The target behaviors init- 
ially trained at Achievement Place were studying, refraining from 
malting disgusted comments, and learning to greet and introduce 
others properly. In order to apply the point system to his behav- 
ior in school his teachers were asked to answer seven questions in 
a daily "note" about his social behavior in each of six classes 
--yielding a total of 42 observations per day. Before treatment 
the answers to 33 of the 42 questions per day reported him as be- 
having inappropriately. After treatment only one answer per day 
was that he had behaved inappropriately. The authors concluded 
that control through a point system could be extended to the school. 

A second study examined the application of the point system in 
a youth s home. 37 a "homenote" procedure was developed for point 
tabulation when youths returned to Achievement place. There a youth 
would earn or lose points depending upon how the parents had marked 
the homenote. 

In this experiment, prior to a youth coming into Achievement 
Place, the parents were asked to list about 10 behaviors that 
they would like to see their son change (some were appropriate 
behaviors they wanted to increase and others were inappropriate 
behaviors they wanted to decrease). Several days of baseline 
data were taken (using the parents' list as a behavior check- 
list) before the youth entered Achievement Place. 

After the youth entered Achievement place the teaching parents 
began teaching the youth new social skills and implemented 
the regular homenote-feedback systems with the parents. Data 
continued to be collected with the parents' list as a behavior 
checklist. The results indicated that the youth's inappropri- 
ate behaviors in his natural home were reduced from about 50 
percent to 60 percent during baseline to about 10 percent to 
20 percent after entering Achievement Place. For one youth, 
the homenote was then discontinued for several weeks and the 
youth's inappropriate behavior increased to about 40 percent. 
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When the homenote was again used the inappropriate behavior 
dropped to about 10 percent. After the youth had been in 
Achievement place for several months the homenote was again 
discontinued and this time there was no appreciable change m 
the youth ' s behavior at home # 

These data suggest that the homenote was effective in control- 
ling the youth's behavior at home and that, with continued use, 
there was substantial generalization of appropriate behavior 
to the youth's natural hornet 3° 

This same study also examined whether the changed behavior endured 
at home after the youth left Achievement Place and the point system 
was no longer operating in the youth's home. This will be taken 
up in greater detail below. 

Another study produced findings relevant to the second ques- 
tion: does changed behavior endure in similar settings when the 
point system is not present? The study used training a^L^J^p?*^^ 
procedures to produce appropriate performance of Achievement Place 
youths on a Saturday morning job cleaning restrooms at three serv- 
ice stations* 39 

Two boys (ages 15 and 16) were chosen for the program on the 
basis of their progress in the Achievement Place treatment program. 
Both were to complete the program soon and return live in their 
own homes. Their job performance was rated on a checklist by the 
researchers. 

Training and feedback procedures were instituted at station 1 
but not (initially) at stations 2 and 3. Th%training was an expli- 
cit demonstration of how to clean each part of the "J^room. The 
feedback was telling the youths what items did not meet the criteria 
for cleanliness on the checklist. Later, the training and feedback 
were suspended and then reinstated--thiB time at station 3. At no 
time during the experiment were training and feedback applied at 
station 2. 

Although the treatment was never applied at station 2, to^ 
performance rose there when treatment was applied Jt either of the 
Sther two stations. The researchers concluded that these results 
demonstrate that generalization of the treatment effect ^§«e°t on 
training and feedback) probably occurred across setting.*" In their 
words, "The generalization effect to station 2 -eems to be the 
result of exposure of the youths to the treatment package in the 
other two settings. "41 Behavior that was changed in one netting 
endured in a similar setting even though the training and feedback 
were not present in the second setting. 

Two studies address the third question: when treatment has 
changed behavior in one setting does the changed behavior endure in 
dissimilar settings? 
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In one study researchers taught three pairs of parents and 
children to negotiate their conflicts with one another. The means 
of teaching the pairs involved rehearsing them in hypothetical con- 
flict situations along with using instructions and feedback. The 
results showed that all three pairs increased their ability to 
negotiate. 42 After training, the researchers contacted each parent- 
child pair and asked if agreements reached during home observation 
had been kept. Pretraining observations had indicated that one 
out of nine situations resulted in an agreement that was reportedly 
kept. Post-training observations indicated that five out of nine 
situations resulted in agreements, which were reportedly kept. The 
results tend to demonstrate that subjects trained to use negotiation 
skills at Achievement Place were able to employ such skills after 
treatment terminated. 

In another study problematic parent-youth interactions at home 
were improved through treatment at Achievement Place. 43 The re- 
searchers used a home monitoring system to evaluate the endurance 
of the social skills trained at Achievement Place. The results 
showed that the program, which employed the homenote system de- 
scribed earlier, had been effective in decreasing the youth's be- 
haviors that were reported by the parents as inappropriate or 

bad. • For one subject inappropriate behaviors decreased from a 
pre-treatment level of 45 percent to 0-1 percent during treatment. 
After treatment the behavior was maintained at the same low level. 

These findings on the generalization of treatment effects to 
other settings and on the endurance of effects after treatment has 
ended undoubtedly will interest those working directly with juve- 
niles in similar programs. Although the studies described here 
had only a small number of subjects, the findings were persuasive 
and the procedures replicable. They suggest that treatment methods 
can be developed to change specific behaviors; that the treatment 
described can produce similar effects under different conditions; 
and that changes brought about through the treatment can last even 
after it has ended and the juvenile has returned to the environment 
of his natural family. 

Of course, more research must be carried out to extend know- 
ledge about the effects of different treatment procedures, under 
different conditions, and with more subjects, still, these begin- 
ning efforts by the researchers at Achievement Place are superior 
to any others pertaining to community-based programs for juveniles 
and they have produced findings that can be put to practical use. 

EFFECTS ON LATER PERFORMANCE IN THE COMMUNITY 

A few studies have examined how Achievement Place residents 
have done in the community after they completed the program. These 
studies have not used the ABAB and related research designs described 
earlier. Instead, they contrast groups of Achievement Place gradu- 
ates with others who have not been in the program. They often rely 
on official statistics and routinely collected information— records 
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of police and court contacts, institutional placement, and general 
academic performance-rather than on behavior observed Ji^ctly 
tSd recorded. The studies by no means are definitive; the sample 
sizes are small and only study randomly assigned youths to groups 
for comparison. Yet they are a logical next step for » Program 
that believes increasing appropriate behaviors ^^^1 
frequency of misconduct generally, prevent placement of tneir 
youths in institutions, and improve achievements later. 

One study, still in process, has reported P^^eliminary find- 
inas for 26 youths Who had been through the Achievement Place pro- 
g?!S (?Se experimental group) and 37 other youths ( 
group). -*4 Eight youths in the experimental group a"d,^8^in the 
comparison g?oup were selected randomly. (Random selection "duces 
tSe probability that one group will differ greatly from the other 
in ways that might cause different outcomes. These groups form 
baatfl for the first set of comparisons discussed below. Tne 
rema?"ng fs yoS?hs in tSe experimental group and 19 in the compar- 
ison gr'Supwe^e not assigned randomly. The researchers report 
comparisons between the randomly established groups separately 
from those for the groups established through other methods. We 
will do likewise, presenting data that compares the two groups 
established through random selection first. 

A pool of 26 candidates for the Achievement Place program had 
been created by a selection committee composed of Pf'«°"5J®i;/''°^^ 
the iuvenile cSurt. public welfare department. P^^l^c ' 
one of tSe teaching parents from Achievement Place. The committee 
applied these selection criteria. 

Inclusion 

1. Agex the youths usually must be between 12 and 16 
years old. 

2. I.Q.J the youths should have an I.Q. of at least 70. 

3. Locale: the youth must reside within the county. 

4. presenting Problem: the youth's behavior problems 
^nA >>lfl status with the court, school and his family are 
aSch iSa^^^e ySitS is in danger of institutionalization 
in the opinion of the Selection Committee. 

5. Court Adjudication: the youth's problems are so 
serious that the court has or is about to adjudicate the 
youth . 

6. Failure of Less Restrictive or Structured Forms of 
intervention: the youth typically will have failed to 
respond favorably to probation or counseling services 
available in the community. 
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7. Family J the youth must have a family in the com- 
munity (parents, relatives, or foster parents) to return 
to with the assistance of the program staff. 

Exclusion 

1. Certain Violent Offenses: a youth Who has conunitted 
murder, forcible rape, or armed robbery would be excluded 
from consideration as a candidate for the program. The 
rationale for this is that the community often is not will- 
ing to tolerate the continued presence of a youth in the 
community after he has commited such a serious offense. 

2. Drug Addiction: youths who show a serious physiologi- 
cal dependence on dangerous narcotics (e.g., heroin or 
barbiturates) as judged by a physician would be tempora- 
rily excluded because of the lack of appropriate medical 
supervision in the Achievement Place facility. 

3. Serious Physical Disabilities: a youth with a major 
physical handicap (e.g., blindness or confinement to a 
wheelchair) which would not permit normal mobility within 
the group home, school, or community would be excluded. *5 

Youths in the selection pool were then randomly assigned to an 
experimental group and to a control group. Youths in the experimen- 
tal group were admitted to Achievement Place; youths in the control 
group became the responsibility of other agencies in the community. 
What agencies accepted responsibility for which youths and provided 
What services or treatment is not specified in the reports available. 

"Post-selection institutionalization" has been the only outcome 
measure reported for these two groups so far. Not enough time has 
passed for the researchers to collect, analyze, and present data on 
police and court contacts or school attendance. The cumulative per- 
centages of youths placed in institutions one and two years after 
random selection are presented in Figure 2. 

Only one of the eight Achievement Place youths (12 percent) 
was placed in an institution during the first year following selec- 
tion for admission. No other youths were during the second year. 
Eight of the 18 youths (44 percent) who did not live at Achievement 
Place were placed in an institution during the first year following 
the selection procedure; two more were so placed in the second. 
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Figure 2 



Cumulative Percent of Youths Institutionalized One Year and 
Two Years Following the Date They Were Selected or not Selected 

into the Achievement Place Program 
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Table 1 contains the data upon which Figure 2 is based. 



TABLE 1 

V^?I?!!n?!"* ^^^S® ^"^^ Comparison Group Youths by Whether They Were Placed in an 
Institution or Remained in the Community Within 24 Months Following Selection 

Achievement Place Youths Comparison Group Youths 

# i%) # 1%) 

Placed in institution 1 (12) 10 1st) 

Remain in community 7 (88) g (44^ 

Totals 8 (100) 18 (100) 

Source of Data: Montrose M. Wolf, Elery L. Phillips, and Dean L. Fixsen, 
Achievement Place; Phase IK Vol. 1, Figure L, p. 30. 



The numbers are small but the relationship can be examined for 
strength by use of the statistic gamma* and for statistical signif- 
icance by use of Fisher's Exact Test, 46 Gamma is .80, showing a 
rather strong relationship in the expected direction— that is, in 
favor of Achievement Place. Fisher's Exact Test is .494, meaning 
that the probability that the relationship would occur by chance 
rather than due to differences arising from residing at Achievement 
Place or not is one in 20 or less. 

Although tentative, these findings do suggest that the Achieve- 
ment Place program with its Teaching-Family Model is accomplishing 
one of Its primary goals: providing a community-based program that 
reduces the frequency of placing youths adjudicated for delinquency 
in institutions. 



The study's second set of comparisons are those between the re- 
maining youths in the experimental and comparison groups that were 
not selected randomly. The groups were constructed in the following 
ways. Those assigned to the experimental group were the first 18 
youths admitted to the Achievement Place program by its selection 
committee. The 19 youths assigned to the comparison group were 
youths who had been committed "to the state's Boys School over the 
preceding three years and... who, in the opinion of the probation 
officer, would have been eligible for admission to Achievement Place 
as an alternative to institutional treatment, "47 



* Gamma is a statistic measuring the strength of the relation- 
ship. It ranges in value from -1.0 to +1.0. 
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The two groups differed in important ways as may be seen in 
Table 2. 



TABLE 2 

Police and Court Contacts and School Attendance During 
The Year Preceding Admission Into Achievement Place and Boys School 





Mean Police and Court 


Percent of Youths 




Contacts Per Year 


Attending School 


Achievement Place Youths 






N = 18 


2.89 


72% 



Boys School Youths 

N = 19 3.89 44« 



Source: M.M. Wolf, E.L. Phillips, and D. L. Fixsen. Achievement Place II. 
vol. 1, p. 35. 



On the average the youths at Achievement Place had had fewer con- 
tacts with police and courts during the year preceding admission 
to the program than had those youths sent to the Boys School 
(2.89 compared with 3.89). A larger proportion of them also had 
been attending school (72 percent compared with 44 percent). 

Youths in the two groups also differed in age When they en- 
tered their programs. The Achievement Place youths averaged 13 
years and 3 months and the Boys School youths 14 years and 6 months. 
To address these differences between the groups the researchers 
tried to show that age differences did not account for the differ- 
ences in mean number of police and court contacts nor in the per- 
centage of youths attending school. But their method end its 
explanation is unclear to us and so are not included here. 

The results of comparing post-treatment institutionalization 
for youths in these two groups are presented in Figure 3. The 
researchers summarized the findings in the following way. 

Approximately twice as many of the youths who went to the 
Boys' School were institutionalized after their treatment as 
were youths who participated in the Achievement Place program. 
By the end of the First year post-treatment, 37 percent of the 
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Figure 3 



Cumulative Percent of Youths Institutionalized One Year and Two Years Following 
Release From Treatment in an Institution (Boys School) or Achievement Place 
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Boys' School youths had been reinstitutionalized and 17 per- 
cent of the Achievement Place youths had been institutional- 
ized. These figures include the inprogram failures for both 
programs* 

During the second year the cumulative percent of youths insti- 
tutionalized after their original treatment program increased 
to 47 percent for the Boys' School group and to 22 percent for 
the Achievement Place youths. Thus, approximately twice as 
many youths from the Boys' School group were receiving further 
institutional treatment after having completed their original 
treatment progreun.*^ 

Again, the researchers noted that there may have been reasons other 
than or in addition to Achievement Place that might explain the 
differences. 

Preliminary information also has been made available on a 
study comparing three groups: (a) 16 youths committed to Achieve- 
ment Place, (b) 15 youths committed to the Boys School of Kansas, 
and (c) 13 youths placed on formal probation r ipervision.*^ All 
youths had been adjudicated initially by the D uglas County Juve- 
nile Court in Lawrence, Kans., but the placement decisions had not 
been made randomly. 

All 44 youths had terminated services and had been released 
from supervision for at least a year at the time the data reported 
here were assembled. Police and court contacts, post-release insti- 
tutionalization, school attendance, and school classes passed were 
compared for the three groups. 

Average police and court contacts per youth are shown in Fig- 
ure 4. All youths had had between 2.5 and 4.0 police and court 
contacts during the 1-year period prior to their formal adjudica- 
tion. Youths sent to Achievement Place and to the Boys School 
averaged 3.6 and 3.8, respectively? the youths placed on formal 
probation averaged 2.6. post-treatment in police and court con- 
tacts increased during the first year after treatment for those 
who had been in the Boys School or on probation, while those of 
Achievement Place youths decreased. During the second year average 
police and court contacts decreased for youths in all three groups. 

Data giving the percentage of youths in each group who were 
placed in an institution after release from the initial disposi- 
tions are in Figure 5. Again, the Achievement Place youths compared 
favorably. During the first 12 months after treatment 6 percent of 
the Achievement Place youths, 13 percent of the Boys School youths, 
and 31 percent of the youths on probation were adjudicated again 
and placed in an institution. At the end of 24 months, 19 percent 
of the Achievement Place youth, 53 percent of the Boys School youths, 
and 54 percent of the youths on probation had been ad3udicated again 
and placed in an institution. 
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Figure 4 



Average Number of Police and Court Contacts for Each Youth for Youths Who 
Were Adjudicated and Placed in Achievement Place, Boys School, or Probation 
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Figure 5 



Cumulative Percent of Recidivism for Youths Who Were 
Placed in Achievement Place, Boys School, or Probation 
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Although the researchers reported that all the boys were "con- 
sidered" to be potential candidates for Achievement Place at the 
time of the adjudication, they cautioned against making, unwarranted 
influences from these findings. 

The boys were not randomly assigned to each group. Rather, 
they were committed to each treatment by the local juvenile 
court fcr reasons that we cannot specify. Therefore, any 
differences among the three groups can be attributed to initial 
differences among the boys committed to each group or to the 
effects of each treatment. That is, the differences among the 
groups may be due to a "population effect" or to a "treatment 
effect. "50 

The researchers also pointed out that although the above mea- 
sures depict differences between the groups compared, the measures 
represent failure and not success. 51 Thus, they also collected 
data on two aspects of school behavior: school attendance and per- 
cent of classes passed. Figure 6 presents data on school attend- 
ance for Achievement Place, Boys School, and probation youths for 
one year prior to treatment and for one and three semesters after 
treatment. 

All three groups were approximately equivalent in percent at- 
tending school (75-77 percent) before treatment. During treatment 
school attendance improved for all three groups. (Achievement 
Place and probation youths attended public schools in Lawrence, 
Kans., and the Boys School youths attended school at the institu- 
tion) . At the end of three semesters 90 percent of Achievement 
Place youths, 9 percent of Boys School youths, and 37 percent of 
probation youths were attending school. 

Another measure of school performance was the percent of 
classes passed before, during, and after treatment. The results 
are in Figure 7. All three groups were somewhat similar before 
treatment. Achievement Place and Boys School youths were much 
the same during treatment in that they passed nearly all classes. 
However, by the second semester after Achievement Place, youths 
were passing 91 percent of all their classes, compared with 40 
percent for the Boys School youths and 30 percent for the proba- 
tioners. 

The researchers concluded that: 

These school data indicate that the Achievement Place youths 
were similar to the youths in the other two groups prior to 
treatment but after treatment were more successful than the 
Boys School youths or probation youths in terms of staying in 
school and passing classes. These data indicate that the 
Achievement Place youths are passing their classes and pro- 
gressing toward the graduation requirements for junior high 
and high school. 
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Figure 6 



Percent of Youths Attending School at Least 45 Days 
Out of Each 90-Day Semester for Each Group 
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Figure 7 



Percent of Classes Passed With a "d-" or Better or With a "c-" 
or Better for the Youths in Each Group Who Attended School 
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The police, court, and school data indicate that the Achieve- 
ment Place youths are progressing much better than their peers 
who were sent to th<i Boys School or placed on probation. As 
indicated earlier, these data may reflect a "treatment effect" 
or a "population effect" attributable to the initial differ- 
ences amoung the youths because the youths were not randomly 
aissigned to the groups .^^ 

Indeed, the data presented to date tentatively suggest that 
Achievement Place youths do better than the other youths with whan 
they have been compared. However, because of lack of randomization 
in all but one study, the evidence must be considered suggestive 
only and remain "preliminary," as stated by the researchers them- 
selves. It may be that similar research carried out elsewhere 
would not produce the same results. Some jurisdictions, knowing the 
difficulties of carrying out controlled evaluations of such pro- 
grama, may judge the findings sufficient for their purposes. Others 
may not. 

COSTS OF THE ACHIEVEMENT PLACE PROGRAM 

One concern about new programs is what they will cost. Resi- 
dential programs, of course, usually require considerable capital 
investments as well as operating costs. Information is available 
on these costs for the Achievement place program in Lawrence, Kans., 
for the years 1969 and 1971; they have been compared with estimates 
of similar costs for institutions by researchers at Achievement 
Place. That information is presented here in Table 3. Also pro- 
vided are the substantive comments on comparative costs offered by 
researchers who have worked on the development, operation, and 
evaluation of Achievement Place. For 1969, Table 3 shows that 

...the cost of operating a Teaching-Family model group home 
for six to eight youths is about $4,100 per youth per year. 
This includes all the costs of operating the facility, admin- 
istrative costs, costs of the materials for the treatment 
program, salaries for the teaching-parents, and so on. The 
cost of operating the Boys School (an institution for about 
225 delinquent boys) in Kansas was about $10,000 per youth 
per year. 

...the original investment needed to purchase an older home, 
renovate it, and furnish it for use as a group home ia about 
$6,000 per bed. This compares to the cost of more than 
$20,000 per bed for the state to build a large institution. =3 



TABLE 3 



Comparisons of Operating and Capital Investment Costs 
for Achievement Place and an Institution: 

1969 and 1971 



Operating Costs Capital Investment 

Per Youth, Per Year Per Bed^ 





1969* 


1971^ 


1969 


1971 


Achievement 
Place 


$4,100 


$4,400 


$5,800 


$6,000 


Institution 


$9,800 


$6,000° 
$12,000 


$22,000 


$20,000 
$30,000 



!• Capital coKts for Achievement Place refer to costs Incurred for 
the purchase and renovation of a residence for use as a group 
home. The capital costs for Boys School refer to an estimate 
of the per-bed costs for building an Institution In each year. 



Source for 1969 cost: From D.L. Flxsen et al., "Training 
Teaching Parents to operate Group Home Treatment Programs", 
p. 12. 

Source for 1971 cost: E.L. Phillips et al.. The Teaching 
Family Handbook , 1972, p. 316. 

These estimates are given as ranges since actual costs will 
vary depending on type, size, and location of the institution. 



Thus, to build a Boys School for 250 youths and to operate 
it for one year would cost about $8 million. To purchase, 
renovate, and furnish about 36 group homes for 250 youths 
and to operate them for one year would cost about $2.5 mil- 
lion, a saving of about $5.5 million during the first year. 
Thereafter, the yearly operating costs of the Teaching-Family 
group home program would be about half the operating costs 
of the Kansas Boys School. 

For 1971, the Teaching-Family model of treatment also appears 
less expensive to establish and maintain than the institutional 
program. Operating expenses per youth for 1971 were about $4,300 
compared with costs ranging between $6,000 and $12,000 per year 
per youth at the Boys School (excluding capital and aftercare 
costs) . In addition, the cost for purchase and renovation of the 
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Achievement Place facility was about $50,000, or about $6,000 per 
bed. The researchers reported this cost in most institutions to 
be approximately $20,000 to $30,000 per bed during 1971.55 
During 1974, the cost per youth per day at the Achievement Place 
program in Lawrence, Kans., averaged $15 compared witli $44 at the 
Kansas State Boys School .^^ 

The researchers at Achievement Place draw the following conclu- 
sions from the comparisons of capital and operating costs. 

The principal savings in operating costs at Achievement Place 
is in personnel. Most state institutions hire ward attendants 
who work on a shift basis to supervise the youths. Additional 
personnel include psychiatrists and psychologists to treat the 
youths, social workers to work with the parents, teachers to 
operate their school i maintenance men, cooks, secretaries f 
bookkeepers, and other administrative personnel. 

Many of the people hired by in institution are necessary only 
because of the large size of the facility, the large number of 
youths served, and the distance from the youths' home to the 
institution. At Achievement Place and other group homes based 
on the teaching- family model, an unpaid Board of Directors 
handles the money and the administration of the group home, 
and the teaching-parents carry out the treatment and supervis- 
ory functions. 5' 

The figures on the building and operating costs show that there 
are many clear financial advantages to a community-based pro- 
gram. Because the program is community -based there is no need 
to duplicate the facilities and resources that are already 
available to youths in their community, huch as schools, rec- 
reational centers, medical facilities, etc. Also the group 
home facility can be resold should the need for treatment 
diminish. 58 

We can only add that the computation of any program's true 
costs per youth is a complex procedure. Some administrative costs, 
for example, must be pro-rated for all youths in the program; it 
is not possible, ordinarily, to allocate specific administrative 
costs to specific youths. It is also the case, as the researchers 
at Achievement Place pointed out, that the costs of certain serv- 
ices provided Achievement Place youths by other agencies are not 
included in the computations. Strict comparisons of the program's 
cost should include all costs, noting who incurs them. Many jur- 
isdictions planning alternative programs may have to support all 
the costs of both continuing an institution-based program and a 
new community-based prograon. 
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CONCLUDING QUESTIONS 



•The researchers on Achievement Place have ^^en able to docu- 

IVal l^vtors after youths have completed the program. 

The readers will recognize that additional studies will have 
to be^arrJed "t on miny of the behavioral issues "'have dis- 
cussed! Small samples and individual case successes have not yet 
provided sufficient evidence on many points. 

UJn^r£r?H 
s:.-iiS;;r •sr.r^KSs^ f ^^^^^^^^^ 

wish to start such a program ''"^'""^"^"J^eotiSe without the 
For example, would the program be just '!f""Y%"„ement system? 
iVil'Ztl'^t^y ?«n °a%?^;J?a^^S^rri?ih':i?'?i? e systLs 
^'r c^.'irrpr^^am i-orpor.te ^ ^^[r^it^r ofdoes 

social reinforcement, TTirrelative contributions 

If rach^ftSrth^trs^^eSs l^rZl"\^^ -V. been reported 
remain to be determined empirically. 

a related t)oint earlier in discussing the effects of 
the "ea't^^nf gLe^^^: f ihile^ llJ^'Xr.Tl^^'lr- 
An unanswered ?>'"*""„^»= ""^'^eU o^'Jde^ol the context of the 
"training and feedback question of little importance 

?S^the%rs:2rcSers^rAchiS^^e"='p?aL but might become i™P;;;tant, 
llr'^xam^rerto nonresidential programs th^ 

fn:i^r^^?l^guM,'ci?t?Sl^^::;a;^S TfrerSsults in new ,ues- 



tions. 



What Achievement Place accomplished is impressive. Many^^_ 
juvenile justice processing . 
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ment ILtl o!?„^!l*'v,°°"*r* believe an a.sessraent of Achieve- 

SISt llltt hSS"SLS'w?i??ef f^t\^^'- »™» literature on Achieve^ 
12 • t"?rent ^:cnn:i^,T:it^°oti^r S^vfSr^i ^Syc'X?':""' 

use in other conununities and court jurisdictions. The aene-al 

^Sef^Sr? "u^wSarca^Jt'^'" ""S^^^* Who" an^he'^rc^^L be 

its ^® alternative to? (3) Has 

its use had any unexpected and unfavorable consequences? 

WHO CAN ACHIEVEMENT PLACE BE USED FOR? 

:"dSr:r' ^s?^?-^ - 

WHAT CAN ACHIEVEMENT PLACE BE USED AS AN ALTERNATIVE TO? 

A fair assessment of any alternative program reauirea infnrm« 

proper co^ei? ^° measures of success and failure in 



Achievement Place has been described as a dispositional -ii-or- 

?o^be^^orSa?^^'^^°^°°™"f^**"^ ^° ins?i?utIo^"^t appear 

referral ?nt^L o^ ''i!^?^-^^^ " alternative to coSrt 

;?ff ' intake, or adjudication. But to consider its uum in 
these ways, additional information is needed on the mode??s exn«r 
ol?ens:':Sd^o?fen«e'hr"f^'?^ backgrounds (including mSsJ'rLe^r"" 
other sourL« S! ^^iatories) and with receiving Referrals from 
otner sources. There is some evidence in the litaratur* 4.>,ai 

neale^J°^"i ''"^ ""^ children ooSlider^I'd^p^nlent ^nl 
Su? ?Se repSrtf°Lr^oo "° ottici^j. claB,il"a?Jon?"^ 

for us%r!::ranythi„1°mo'«. -^-^'^^ 

HAS ACHIEVEMENT PLACE HAD UNEXPECTED OR UNFAVORABLE CONSEQUENCES? 

nearlv'a^J^.ii**^^.'???* failures at Achievement Place. Like 

fauires ^!f""'f° ' ^°"> dwell on its 

failures. What, if anything, is done about recalcitrant youths 
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whose behaviors do not change as desired? What ^"^l^^PP^"^^^^^ 
those youths who have not succeeded at Achievement P^jce? Have 
thly been disposed of more harshly than they .^^^^^^^^^ina of 

thei had not been sent to the program? Does °^ 
Se fact of residence at Achievement Pl;°« i«fl««"°%^:°^^i??Len 
about youths who get into trouble later? AIbo, are ^^^JJ^J^ 
sent to Achievement Place who could be treated just as effectively 

in their own homes? 

Adequate assessment of any kind of program model ^^^^J"^^^^^ 
least soSe information on the above questions in order to detemi^^ 
the suitability of th^ model for different •o?^?^^^^?^^;^^;.^!?^ .f. 
have little information about how varying social °°"^f*^;^^^?^J^!^ 
feet the operations and outcomes of the Teaching-Family model de- 
veloped a^'^icSlevement Place. The information ^hat researchers 
studying the Achievement Place program have provided i« consider- 
able It cAn be used by jurisdictions planning to establish a 
Irllp home pJogLm, individuals working ^^^^ ^^^f t^Staent 

Idministrators considering ways to evaluate ^f^^'!^^^""" 
methods used in their programs. Our questions have been set forth 
here to encourage continued study of the Teaching-Family model- to 
add to the alreldy impressive body of knowledge accumulated by 
the researchers whose work we have reported here. 
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9. Dean L. Fixsen et al., "The Teaching Family Model." 

^ Pl^illipS' and Fixsen, Achievement Place: Phase II. 
vol, 1, p, ii, ■ * 

11. Ibid., p. ii, 
r.^ cc II' ^^"^ ^* Pl^ill^PS et al.. The Teaching Family H andbook. 

"Tovon II' for example, F. L. Giradeau and j. E. Spradlin, 
J? r''?^ * Cottage Program," Mental Retardation 2 (1964): 
J45-355; T. L. Bourgeois, "Reinforcement Theory in Teaching the 
PflS;5}i?ir?®^S'*^®*^i Economy Program," Perspectives in 
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As interest in the utilization of the token system increased, 
research anSexperimentation on the applicability of the token system 
"a wide range of populations over a wide range of ««ttings also 
increased. T^e token system, for example, has been used in PBy^^^*- 
tric settings with varied patient groups in open f 
(e.g., Gripp and Magaro, 1972; Ayllon and Azrin. l^?®'^ ^tthow and 
kVaskLr. 1968)? with the mentally retarded (e.g., 0^"^^*^ 
Spradlin, 1964? Kazdin and Craighead, 1973; Thompson and GfJ^^s^^' 
1955) ;iA ciasarSom settings (e.g., Birnbauer and l-'^^^i^f ' ^^^Jl^^^^*" 
and Aielrod, 1973; Flowers, 1974); with predelinquents ( f t^Z'P^auzer , 
;573; Savidion and Seidman, 1974; Braukmann and Pixsen, 1975; with 
adult offenders in varied prison settings (McKee, 1^70; Jenkins, 
Sitherspoon, De Vine, deValera, Muller, Barton, 

.n^ roimZn 1970W with qeriatric patients (e.g., Sachs, 1975; l.idd 
C?eS:nt,'"969)T"nd'with Btut?erer. (e.g., Andrews and Ingham, 

1972). see ^3i$^in»,P^][,^r„rvfitou.=ieSa^^^^^ -thoda and their 

in Pronr ^BB in Bshavior Modification , ed., M. Hersen, R. M. Eisier, 
and P. M. Miller, (New York: Academic Press, 1975). 

15. Ther4 are also three variations of a temporary Poi"t 
system for use When a youth gets into trouble. This^ system is essen- 
tially the same as the Daily Point System except that a la^gej^^^J^y 
ooint difference (20,000 initead of 10,000) is required in order to 

points to exchange for privileges. The second ^^^^^^ion is a credit 
system. A youth on this system is expected perform an extra job 
(e.g?; doing the dishes) each day without receiving P?i"t8. For ex 
tremely serious behavior (e.g., assault, car theft) ^he third v-ria 
tion may be implemented in which the youth may have to ««« 
as 1,500,000 points (in increments of 25,000 points per day) oyer 60 
days It shoSld be emphasized that in any system, Pj;^^^^^^" .i^'?: ' 
going home on weekends, free time) can be removed. For more detail, 
Bfie Phiilios et al. The Teac hing Family Handbook , p. b/. 
see P^i^^^P°^;^?tf. ,1.. T>.2 Teaching Famf l^ Handbook , p. 60. 
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26. Donald T. Campbell and Julian C. Stanley, Experimental 
ri!Liio"i^g^!!ry T^^i ^ Designs for Research (Chicago: R^nd-McNall y 

27. Other designs are used as well including group and 
multiple baseline designs. The ABAB reversal design is the design 
most frequently used by researchers at Achievement Place. 

28. For a more complete review of single subject research 
design, see M. Hersen and D. H. Barlow, Single-case Experimental 
mon Press ^1976?^^* * Studying Behavior Chancy e <New YorVt — pSrga- 

* « ^' S*^^«y «t "Modification of Articulation Errors 

?i9?l??265-$8l!^^^'' journal of App lied Behavior Anal - 

» A «^?'* ^' ^' ^*^^«y' M. M. Wolf, and E. L. Phillips, "Home 
Based Reinforcement and the Modification of Predelinquent' s Classroom 
Behavior, Journal o f Applied Behavior Analysis 3 (1970) : 223-233 . 

m ^- ^- Brauxmann et ai, "An Analysis of a Selection inter- 

view Training Package for Predelinquents at Achievement Place," 
Criminal Justice and Behavior l (1974) t 30-42? and D. L. Fixsen, 
E. L. Phillips, and M. M. Wolf, "The Teaching-Family Model of Group 
Home Treatment, in Closing Correctional Institutions! New Strategies 
-1973JI?" ed. Y. Bakal (LexingtonT Mass.: Lexington Booils, ' 

32. J. S. Werner et al, "Intervention Package: An Analysis 
to Prepare Juvenile Delinquents for Encounters with Police Officers." 
Criminal Justice and Behavior 2 (1975):55-8. 

33. R. E. Kifer et al, "Training Predelinquent Youths and 
Their Parents to Negotiate Conflict Situations," Journals of Applied 
Behavior Analysis 7 (1974) 357-364. 

34. Housekeeping and self-maintenance: Elery l. Phillips et 
al.. Achievement Place: Modification of the Behaviors of Predelin- 
quent Boys Within a Token Economy," Journals of Applied Behavior 
^"'*^y^^? 4 (1971 ; Elery L. Phillips et al., "Behavior Shaping W orks 
for Delinquents," Psychology Today (June 1973); and Elery L. Phillips, 

Achievement Placel Token Reinforcement Procedures in a Home-style 
Rehabilitation Setting for ' Pre-delinquent ' Boys," Journal of Applied 

Behavior Analysis 1 (1968) . ' 

" Social^ Skills: K. B. Maloney et al . , "Identification, Measure- 
ment, and Modification of Adolescent Social Interaction Skills," 
paper read at American Psychological Association, 1975; G. D. Timbers 
et al.. Achievement Place for Pre-delinquent Girls: Modification 
of Inappropriate Emotional Behaviors with Token Reinforcement and 
Instructional Procedures," paper read at American Psychological 
Association, 1973. 

vocational behavior: H. E. Ayala et al., "Achievement Place: 
Training of Job-related Behaviors in Predelinquent Girls," paper 
presented at American Psychological Association, New Orleans, La.. 
September, 1974. 

Attitudes, Self-Concepts , Emotional Behavior: D. S. Eitzen, 
The Effects of Behavior Modification on the Attitudes of Delinquents, 
Behavior R esearch and Theory 13 (1975) : 295-299; D. M. Maloney et 

» Improvement in Several Attitudes of Troubled Adolescents: Pre- 
liminary Program Evaluation Report from the Bringing It All Back Home 
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Group Home Project for Youths in Trouble," Western Ca rolina Center 
Papers an d Reports 5 (1975); D. S. Eitzen, "The Self-Concept of 
belinquents in a B ehavior Modification Treatment Program, Journal 
of Social Psychology 99 (1976) :203-206; D. S. Eitzen, 'Impact of 
Behavior Modification Techniques on the Locus of Control of Delin- 
quent Boys," Pvschological Reports 35 (Dec. 1974) : 1317-1318. 
^ Conver sational Skills: N. M inkin et al., "The Social Vali- 

dation and Training of Conversation Skills , "Journal of Applied 
B ehavior Analysis 9 (1976): 127-140; J. S. Bailey et ai., "Moaifi- 
cation of Articulation Errors of Predelinquents by their Peers, 
Journal of Appl ied Behavior Analysis 4 ( 1971 ): 265-181 ; G. D. 
Timbers, E. L. Phillips , and M. M. Wolf, "Peer Correction of Arti- 
culation Errors of a Pre-Delinquent Youth," Proceeding s of the 

American Psychologic al Association (1970). u^^a* 1:An^^■^r^r^ of 

School performance: K. A. Kirigin et al . , "Modification of 

the Homework Behavior and Academic Performance of Predelinquents 
with Home-Based Reinforcement," paper presented at the meeting of 
the American Psychological Association, Honolulu, Hawaii, 1972; 
J. S. Bailey, M. M. Wolf, and E. L. Phillips, "Home-Based Reinforce- 
ment and the Modification of Predelinquents; Classroom Behavior, 
journal of Applied Behavior Analysis 3 ( 1970) : 223-233 ; D. M. 
Maloney, K.B. Maloney, a nd G. B. Timbers, "Improved School Grades 
and Reduced Truancy: Preliminary Program Evaluation Report No. l^^ 
from the Bringing It All Back Home Project for Youths in Trouble, 
Western Carolina Center papers and Reports 5 (1975). 

35. These issues are often referred to in the literature 
on behavioral methods by the term generalization. However, the 
term has other meanings as well and so has not been used in the text 

of ^*^^«3P^P®^-^^^g ^ Phillips et al., "Achievement Place, The Train- 
ing of social Skills," in Achievement Place: Phase 7°^' ^ 
(Washington, D. C. : National Institute of Mantal Health, Center 
for Studies of Crime and Delinquency, 1974). , ^ „ •.«r,<-o» 

37. P. D. Turnbough et al., "Monitoring Youths' and Parents 
Behavior in the Natural Home," (submitted to the Journal of Applied 
Behavior^Ana lysis "^^^^^^^^ summarizing the study cited in the previous 
footnote is taken ^from Wolf , Phillips, and Fixsen, Achievement Place: 

Phase II, vol. 1, pp. 16-17. « j a ^ 

39. H. E. Ayala et al., "Achievement Place: The Training and 

Analysis of Vocational Behavior," in Achievement Place: P^^se II, vol. 
2, and summarized in Wolf, Phillips, and Fixsen, Achievement Place: 
Phase II , vol. 1, pp. 20-24. 

41 ! Ayala et al., "Achievement Place: The Training and Analy- 

42. 'r. E. Kifer et al., "Training Predelinquent Youths and 
Their parents to Negotiate Conflict Situations," Journal of Applied 

Beh avior Analysis 7 (1974). „ . ^ r,,,.^v,<-a« 

517 — p. D. Turnbough et al., "Monitoring Youths' and Parents 

Behavior in the Natural Home," in Wolf, Phillips, and Fixsen, Achieve- 
ment Place: Phase II, vol. 2. 
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44. Wolf, Phillips, and Fixsen, Achievemen t Place: Phase II, 
vol • 1 • • — — 

45. Ibid., pp. 27-28. 

46. For an explanation of Fisher's Exact Test please see 
Hubert M. Blalock, Social Statistics (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1972), 
pp. 287-291. 

47. Wolf, Phillips, and Fixsen, Achievement Place; Phase ll , 
vol. 1, p. 34. 

48. Ibid., pp. 32 and 34. 

49. Dean L. Fixsen et al., "Training Teaching-Parents to Operate 
Group Home Treatment Programs," in Wolf, Phillips, and Fixsen, Achieve- 
ment Place; Phase II , vol. 2. 

" sol Ibid., p. 5. 

51. Ibid., p. 7. 

52. Ibid., p. 10. 

53. Ibid. 

54. Ibid. 

55. Elery L. Phillips et al.. The Teaching Family Handbook , 

p. 316. 

56. Elery L. Phillips et al.. Achievement Place; Phase II, 
vol. 1, p. 44. 

57. D. L. Fixsen, M. M. Wolf, and ?!. L. Phillips, "r^onievement 
Place: A Teaching-Family Model o* Community- Based Group Homes for 
Youths in Trouble," in Wolf , Phillips, Fixsen, Achievement Place; 
Phase II , vol. 2. 

58. Wolf, Phillips, and Fixsen, Achievement Place: Phase II , 
vol. 1, pp. 43-44. ~ — 

59. There is a literature criticizing the theory underlying 
behavioral modification and the ways it has been applied in various 
settings, especially correctional ones. We have looked for and have 
not found any criticism of these kinds directed at Achievement Place. 

60. At issue is the adaptability of the Achievement Place 
model to different conditions. We do not know, for example* if the 
model has been tried in large cities like New York, Philadelphia, 
Detroit, Chicago, or Los Angeles. 
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